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mttsic contained in the pbevioos numbeks of the 
" Musical Times.'' 
No. I. In these delightful pleasant groves Purcell 

2. Hear my "prayer, O Lord Winter 

3. Soon as I careless stray'd Festa 

Hail ! all hail ! thou merry month of May .Weber 

4. Thou art gone to the grave Beethoven 

Hear what God the Lord V. Novello 

5. Hail! smiling morn Spoflbrth 

6. Let all men praise the Lord Mendelssohn 

Forgive, blest shade Dr. Calcott 

7. Four rounds, for three voices 

8. Call to remembrance Farrant 

9. Pleasures of Innocence From the German 

Amidst the myrtles BattishiU 

AH communications of the progress of Singing 
Class Teaching, addressed to the Editor of the 
Musical Times, 69, Dean Street, Soho, will be 
interesting. 



CHURCH MUSIC: 

OF THE PROCEEDINGS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT FOR ITS REFORMATION : AND OF 
PALESTRINA'S EXERTIONS IN ITS BEHALF.* 

There are few greater names in the history of 
Music than that of Giovanni Pierluigi da Pales- 
trina, commonly called the Prince of Music, but 
who might with equal propriety have been de- 
signated the Eeformer of Music, since to his 
genius and perseverance are we indebted for the 
greatest improvements ever effected in Ecclesi- 
astical Music. 

The story commonly related on the authority 
of Antonio Liberati, and Adami, is as follows : 
" Palestrina's most celebrated composition is a 



* This paper is principally derived from BainVs Memorie 
Storico-critiche, Sfc. di Giovanni Pierluigi di Palestrina, fyc. 



Mass, called, Missa Papa Marcelli, which is the 
admiration of musicians to this day. Of this 
production, it has been related, that the above 
pope being offended at the absurd and unmean- 
ing complication of sounds, of which such com- 
positions then consisted, determined to banish 
them altogether from the church ; but that 
Palestrina, then a young man, entreated his holi- 
ness to suspend the execution of his decree till 
he should have heard a mass of his composition; 
and that this request being complied with, the 
pope was so delighted with the grave and digni- 
fied simplicity of Palestrina's Mass, that music 
was restored to the favour it had lost." 

The real facts of the case are very different 
from those just related. We shall here content 
ourselves with remarking, that there is not the 
slightest grounds for supposing, either from the 
evidence of contemporary writers, or from the 
existence of any decrees upon the subject, that 
Pope Marcellus the Second ever contemplated the 
banishment or reformation of the music of the 
Church. The fact of his having worn the papal 
crown for the space of three weeks only, and 
having" 1 on the eighth day of his pontificate been 
seized with the fatal malady which terminated 
his existence, renders such a supposition highly 
improbable. 

It shall now be our endeavour to examine 
historically, in which sittings, and after what 
manner, the Council of Trent made the reform- 
ation of Church music the subject of their consi- 
deration; and whether Palestrina was in anyway 
conducive to its protection. 

From the first to the twenty-first sitting of the 
council, music was never mentioned. In the 
21st sitting the articles for the consideration of 
the 22nd sitting were arranged by the Imperial 
Commissioners. In this 22nd, the following re- 
solution among others was confirmed. " Ab 
ecclesiis vero musicas eas, ubi sive organo, give 
cantu lascivum aut impurum aliqnid miscetur, 
(Ordinarii locorum) arceant, nt Domus Dei vere 
domus orationis esse videatur ac dici possit." In 
the 23rd sitting there was no mention made of 
music; it is only said in the 18th article of Re- 
form, where it ordains the establishment of 
schools, that the boys should there be instructed 
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in singing — " Grammatices, cantus, computi 
ecclesiastici, aliarumque bonarum artium disci- 
plinam discent." In the 24th sitting, however, 
among other subjects, that of the Reform of 
Church Music was taken into consideration. 
For of the forty-two points of which the matters 
under discussion consisted — the third referred to 
the abolishing of too frivolous music from the 
Church. The imperial Envoys, on the 10th Aug. 
1563, transmitted these forty articles to the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who in his answer, speaking 
of the 3rd article, which referred to the aboli- 
tion of music of too frivolous a character, re- 
marked that it would not be well to banish 
figural music entirely, since it was not unfre- 
quently a strong incentive to devotion. 

This remark of the emperor's was quite in 
consonance with the views of the council, as ex- 
pressed by them in the resolution which they 
came to at their 22nd sitting. 

Loudly and warmly as many of the other 
articles of Church Reform were discussed, the 
subject of music appears to have led to nothing 
of the sort. In the 25th and last sitting of the 
Council it was not even mentioned. 

It is erroneously said that the holy Fathers 
had resolved to banish music from the Church; 
that the decree was prepared, and only waited 
for the day of the sitting to be confirmed. Now 
it was by no means so : the Council had never 
entertained the idea of banishing music from the 
Church; only in the council of the 11th Septem- 
ber, 1562, (previous to the twenty-second sitting) 
some were inclined to vote that nothing but the 
' Canto Fermo' should be retained; but all the 
other voices declared with Ecclesiasticus, " Non 
impedias musicam," it was resolved that nothing 
should be banished from the Church, but merely 
such secular music as was a scandal to it. 

We will now turn to Palestrina and his con- 
nexion with the subject under our consideration. 
In the year 1560, Palestrina, who was then 
organist at the Lateran church, presented his 
" Improperia," to the singers of the Papal chapel, 
at the express desire of Pius the Fourth; who 
was so much delighted with it, that when the 
master of the treasury, from financial motives, 
proposed to reduce the pensions of the three 
singers, who had been dismissed from the chapel 
in consequence of their being married, and of 
which number Palestrina was one, the Pope ex- 
pressly desired that such pensions might suffer 
no diminution. 

In gratitude for this act of kindness, Palestrina 
presented to the College of the Papal Singers 
two motetts, viz. " BeatusLaurentius," and "Estote 
fortes in bello," together with a mass for six 
voices written on the musical scale, under the 
title " Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la." Trial was 
instantly made of these compositions, and, 
having been found to be most admirable, they 



were duly inscribed in the great choral books, 
where they are now to be found in the 38th and 
39th volumes. 

In the beginning of the year 1563 both these 
motetts and also the mass were performed in the 
Papal Chapel with the greatest effect. The 
beautiful leading in of the voices, the noble 
fugues and imitations which, though deeply 
learned, remained most simple and natural, so 
completely threw into the shade (especially 
the mass, although amenable to criticism) the 
similar compositions written by Josquin and 
Brumel upon the church-tones, that these last 
were never afterwards brought forward in that 
chapel. 

One of the most successful ideas of Palestrina 
is exhibited in the ' Crucifixus,' a Quartett for 
two soprani and two contralti, and which, on 
account of its original, noble, and elevated cha- 
racter, is held in the highest estimation and fre- 
quently cited as a model. 

The satisfaction which his works now excited, 
determined Palestrina to devote himself entirely 
to his art. And he was confirmed in this reso- 
lution by Cardinal Rudolfo Pio di Carpi, a very 
cultivated and learned appreciator of rare talent, 
and who having sought the personal acquaintance 
of Palestrina, was pleased to admit him, as well 
as the other great artists of the time, into the 
most confidential intercourse. 

It was to this Cardinal that Palestrina pre- 
sented his surprising collection of four-voiced 
motetts for all the festivals of the year, which 
were published at Rome, in 1563, by the brothers 
Valeria and Luigi Dorico, under the title 
" Motecta Festorum totius anni, cum communi 
sanctorum quaternus vocibus a Joanne Petre 
Aloysio praenestino edita, liber primus superi- 
orum permissa. Roma?, apud haeredes Valerii 
et Aloysii Doricorum fratrum brixiensium, 1563. 
Of this volume four other editions were subse- 
quently published by the author — namely, three 
at Rome, in 1585, 1590, 1622, and one at 
Venice, in 1601. 



Mendelssohn's "Songs without words." — At 
the top of Mendelssohn's music I find the " Lieder 
ohne worte," Book I. These are all compositions as 
remarkable for their beauty as their novelty ; and ir 
deed they have almost founded a new school of piano- 
forte playing. To write a series of songs without 
words requires no ordinary mind — but Mendelssohn 
has no ordinary mind, and see how he has performed 
his task. The first one in E major is an expressive 
legato air in common time. Now tell me whether 
words would not mar the effect of such a strain. Is it 
not eloquent? Does it not appeal to the feelings? 
Why I have imagined a thousand things to myself 
during its performance, which I would not have dis- 
turbed for the world ; it is delightful to be thus per- 
mitted to supply our own poetry to these beautiful 
melodies ; we feel it as a compliment from the com- 
poser to the performer, and experience an additional 



